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ABSTRACT . 

This collection ,of abstracts is part of a continuing , 
series providing inforaation on recent doctoral dissertations. The " 
ten titles deal with the following topics: passage integrity and type 
of Instruction in prose learning: college student self -concept and 
reading gain 4n tso instructional set hods; the conseguences for 
adults of childhood underachievement in reading: aji instrument for 
evaluating instructional materials for adult basic reading; adult 
reading behavior and ego-staqe development; the reading preferences ' 
of Institutionalised^ verstfe noninstitutionalixed rural older adults: 
tutor training practices, procedures, and materials in an adult 
literacy prograa that uses ; volunteer tutors; the validity of four 
nontraditional measures of reading coapre hens ion; relationships 
between college reading program content., operation, and 
eMactiveness: and the development ~of an adult literacy proqram. 
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8everal factors may influence what a person comprehends 
and recalls from written prose. Variables include .prior knowl- 
edge of the* reader, the style in which text Is composed, and ad- ^ 
ditional actlvitio* a learner employs beyond reading alone, this 
study examined specific variations of these conditions to deter- 
mine effects on prose learning. 

, Two versions of a prose passage evolved from a normlng 
■tudy. The first was rated as Informal, Interesting, and appro- . 
prlate for presentation to a student audience, while the second 
passage style was scored as formal, less interesting, and more 

suited for a lectins to professionals. The two versions were 
equivalent in immbej of words, readability, and fact base. 

In the main experiment, undergraduate education majors 
read one passage version and either took notesjor a presenta- 
tion to students, prepared a lecture for professionals, or Just 
read. It was hypothesised that notetakers would recal| more- 
Idea units from passes than nun- notetakersV those reading 
the Informal version would remember more, and that people 
taking notes for a purpoffe Inappropriate to their passage style 
would paraphrase Idea units ijn notes and recall significantly 
more often than those processing material In a fashion appro- 
priate to t(ie way their passage was written. Prior knowledge 
of which styles were-approprlatc for which tasks would dictate 
necessary alterations. - 

Analyses of variance on total recall and ratings of.notes and 
recall on a verbatim- paraphrase scale found the following ef- 
fects. Ndtetakers recalled significantly more Idea units than 
non- notetakers, irrespective of purpose for notetalttng. Readers 
of Informal material remembered significantly more than those 
reading formal text. Despite passage style and type of instruc- 
tion, Individuals tot>k essentially ^verbatim notes, but in recall, 
informal material wasi paraph rased significantly more than for- 
mal prose. When subjects did follow directions In notetaklttg, 
those In the professional notes group wrote verbatim idea units 
In notes and recall more with formal text, but transferred para- 
phrase notes to recall mostly with Informal prose. Passage \\ . 
style did not influence tholac taking notes for students. A con- ' 
dltlonal probabilities analysis showed that an idea unit was 
more likely to be/ recalled if it had been written in notes than if 
It ha<i only beenfread. 

Thes* resu'lts suggest that if notes are taken for a meanlng- 
furpurpose, people will remember more than if material is Just 
read, and notes serve an encoding f auction, determining what 
material will be remembered. Reading Informal, more mean- 
ingful prose facilitates recall and results in more reconstruc- 
tion in recall, since text is likely to interact with prior knowl- - 
edge. 



DIFFKRKNTIAL EFFECT OF THE COLLEGE STUDENT'S 
' SELF CONCEPT LEVEL ON RKADINC CAINS IN TWO 
METHODS OF READING INSTRUCTION Order No. 7920031 

DAVISSON, Jano Loirlse Miller, Ph.D. University of South 
Carolina, 1979. 87pp. Chairman* Professor Paul C. Berg 

Post secondary Institutions are faced with a growing popu- 
lation pf students who are unable to read at a competency level 
sufficient to handle college reading demands; therefore, col- 
w leges are being forced to address the reading needs of these 
students through reading programs for entering freshmen. 

Tho purpose of the study was to investigate the most effec- 
tive means of Improving reading deficiencies oVonterlng fresh* 
men students and to determine if Die student's self concept dif- 
ferentially affects the reading gains in different methods of 
reading Instruction. 

The two methods of reading Instruction consisted of content 
method teaching and artificial method teaching. The content 
teaching method was discerned as reading List ruction through 
a behavioral and social science textbook (psychology, sociology, 
history and government) or science textbooK (biology) vised by 
the reading student in another course taken the same semester 
as the student too^ tho reading iniprovoment course. Instruc- 
tion included vocabulary development, comprehension skills/ 
and study -reading techniques through group and individual in- 
struction. The artificial t eachin g method was recognized as 
reading Instruction through the media and structure of purchased 
reading/study skill books designed to teach vocabulary devel- 
opment, comprehension sktt^and study skill techniques to 
college students. Tho rcadti^ity range of the material was 
from the seventh to the sixteenth grade level and students 
worked in their appropriate level according to the tost results 1 
from tho Nelson-Denny Reading Test, form A, and dally in- 
structor evaluation. 

Reading deficient college freshmen, defined as reading at 
or below the 35 percentile on the Nelson -Denny Reading Te*t, 
form A, were voluntarily enrolled in three different reading 
classes at a southeastern, four year, commuter, college. The, 
89 enrolled students were also enrolled in one other behavioral 
and social science course or science course during the same 
semester. Students were administered the 'personal self 1 sub- 
scale of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale tho first class period 
in the somesfer. The scale scores were ranked from high to 
low in each of the three class sections and the students were 
then randomly assigned to one method of instruction starting ■ 
with the two highest self -concept scile scores in each clasa„ 
Six master reading Instructors vtere assigned to the three/ 
classes and each of the two.lnstru^tors in each class drewt 
straws for the method of instruction to be used. Classes sv\re 
held In different rooms after the initial placement. 

Study results Indicate that the student's self concept did not 
differentially affect the reading gains in two methods of instruc- 



Slnce subjects were undergraduates in a teacher training ^M<xi.„ ^dents m the con tent method* of instruction made gains 



program, it was hypothesized that preparing student prosenta 
tions may have been a more meaningful task than taking notes 
for lectures to professionals. Schema theory was used to ex- 
plain how this more familiar notetaking schemb created less 
stability In transfer from notes to recall, on the occasions 
Where subjects followed Instructions. When a less developed 
professional notes schema was employod, fewer Interactions 
with prlOr Knowledge must have occurred, resulting In more 
direct transfer from notes to recall. - y 



equal to.the students in the artificial method of instruction when 
controlled for pre Nelson Denny Test score. Students in the 
content method of instruction revealed significantly greater 
course satisfaction as evaluated through the Semantic Differ- ' 
entlal technique, 

Implications of the research aro discussed in relationship 
to the cost of the two methods of reading instruction, the effect 
of reading instruction on other academic courses and proposals 
for further research. P 1 



♦Work completed in 1979, but degree will be granted In 1980. 
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THK l.t)Ni;-TKKM CONSKQUKNCKN OK CHILDHOOD 
UNDKKAC'lll KV KM KNT IN KKAlHNli Order No 7925233 

HAINKK. |»t.u M . Kli/.ihrth, l\| |> |i„| w ,, sUv ()( iVniKyh ..nl.i 
I07l> 2ii«)|i|i SnpnvlMoi J. W^lcy Schnryci 

Kvcry your many chlldtm are seen In clinics and school* 
and iilentlft<>tl as underachieve! m in reading, l>v>t we know very 
little t^bout the ultimate outcome of their inlur.it lonnl, voca- 
tional, economic, aiul pri .<ion.il lives or about the residuals of 
their piloi KMinrm: iltrrtt-iiltli-s In oivkM Uncollect evldcmc 
ln these ariMs. \\\ only- fom liullvldu.ils wUowerr originally 
referied to thr KiMilliig Clinic of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania between 1<K>1 and VMM woie Intri viewed by the present 
Investigator between Mau h 1. 1970 and August 1, 197ft. Ail 
those Interviewed were parttetpants In a continuing study In 
the Heading Clinic of Individuals with, seven- reading difficulty 
who weir seen as chlldien by an Intei disriplina i y team of 
specialists from thr fir Ms of education, medicine, and psy- 
chology Koi the present study, information was gathered 
from a variety of sources Including original applications and 
Interviews, inte rdlsr rplm.u y reports, ellnleal teaching and 
• testing results, folio* up records, and extensive personal In- 
terviews by the present Investigator 

Within the scope of this study answeis were sought to the 
following questions: 

I. What are the educational eha i actei istlcs of adults who 
were unde raehlevo rs In reading as chiUhcn? 

2 What are the vocational rha i artr rlstles of adults who 
were undri achieve i s in reading as children^ 

3. To wh.it extent are adults who wele undoi aehtevri s In 
reading as children economically Independent 9 

4. To what extent are adults who were underachieve r y In 
reading as children satisfied with their present life circum- 
stances? • * 

5. Which, If any, residuals of their prior learning dlffl- 
cultles^re present in adults who were underachieve i s In read - 
ing as child i en? 

it was found that, as adults, the majority of t lir participants 
had high school diplomas, were employed in occupations re- 
quiring minimal training and abilities, and considered them- 
selves to be economically Independent and personally satisfied 
wlttr their lives The major ity of -the pa rticipants have ade- 
quate reading abilities which -enable them to function In every- 
, day reading situations as adults, have adequate oral expres- 
sion, and retain vivid memories and feelings of their academic 
difficulties 

It was found that, as adults, the majority of the participants 
did not consider reading to be an enjoyable event in their lives 
'and did not have adequate written expression and spelling skills 
which enable them to function satisfactorily In those areas. 

Examination of. detailed case histories of ten of the par- 
ticipants show the all pervasive Irrflueneo of reading under- 
achievement In the lives of the Individuals The case histories 
demonstrate with striking reality the uniqueness of each Indi- 
vidual and the continued recollection decades later of what It 
was like to be a child with severe learning difficulties 
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THE, DEVELOPMENT OF AN INSTRUMENT, fOR THE 
EVALUATION OF PUBLISHED MATERIALS IN ADULT 
BASIC READING INSTRUCTION Order No. 791687* 

HARRISON, Davtd, Ph.D. Tho Uulvorslty of Arizona, 1979. 
134pp. Director: Raymond E. Schultz 

A critical shortage of published Instructional material! hit 
been Identified In adult basic literacy programs, Tdxtbooks 
in thin field have gonorally been found lacking In either (a) ap- 
plication of principles of adult learning, or (b) an Integrated 
approach to basic reading Instruction. An underlying cause of 
this problem may bo the lack of any clear set of criteria by 
which to evaluate materials. 

The purpose of this study was to develop and validate an In- 
strument for the evaluation of published materlals'lor adult 
basic reading InfjLrlfctlon. A Materials Evaluation Guide was 
designed for utf%y adult basic education practitioners In the 

screening of basic reading textbooks prior to adoption tor 
classroom use. The Guide was constructed after a review of 
relevant literature on adull learning, and on the theory and 
practlco of basic reading Instruction. Specific evaluation cri- 
teria wore derived from the literature. 

Tho Guldo took the form of a written questionnaire. It con- 
sisted of qMchotomous -choice questions relating to tho product 
design, adult learning, and reading Instruction aspocts of a text 
under review. The Items were grouped Into ten elements: 
format and content, Instructional resources; motivation, In- 
dividual differences, principles of instruction, releVanco; word 
recognition, word analysis, comprehension and assessment. 
A six -point Llkert scale was provided for a summary rating of J 
each element, and for an oyerall rating of W text. To estab- / 
Itsh the content validity of the Guldo , an Initial form of the In- I 
strumont was submitted to ten university professors, five from 
the field of adult learning, and five from reading education. "AH 
had experience with adult literacy programs. These Judges 
Independently rated each Item for relevance, and a content 
validity Index was subsequently estimated for the instrument 
Items with low content validity were revised or replaced The' 
revised form of the Guide had an estimated content validity 
Index of 0.82, which Was accepted as satisfactory. 

Instrument reliability was Investigated In a pilot study, 
using a small sample of adult basic education Instructors from 
selected community colleges In British Columbia. Five In- 
structors each Independently rated the same two recently pub- 
lished textbooks, using the Revised Form of the Materia ls 
Evaluation Guide . Inter -rater agreement was estimated at 
0.67 and 0.71 (kappa - 0.35 and 0.34). Alpha coefficients of In- 
ternal consistency for the Instrument were estimated at 0.88. 
and 0.95. Instrument usability was studied through Interviews 
with the five Instructors, and found satisfactory. The average 
time taken to evaluate^ textbook was 1 hour, 40 minutes. 
In summary, the findings of the study were: (1) a set of 
4 evaluation criteria for adult basic reading materials could be 
derived from the literature of adult learning; (2) an additional 
•et of criteria could be derived from the theory and practice 
of basic reading Instruction; (3)*these criteria could be articu- 
lated In an evaluation Instrument which demonstrated satis- 
factory validity and reliability; and (4) the Instrument was 
considered by a sample of practitioners to be a useful aid to 
critical Judgement and decision-making In the evaluation of 
textbooks. A limitation of the findings was that this pllfet reli- 
ability study Involved only a small /ample of evaluatora. 

Further validation of the Mate/al& Evaluation Guide Is re- 
quired. Reliability needs to be Wvestlgated more extensively, 
using a larger number of evaluators and various text materials. 
Additionally, students should be lnvolved4n Judging the content 
validity of the Gulde X » 

The findings of this study Indicate that, after further refine- 
ment, the Materials Evaluation Guide could be of value to In- 
structors, teacher Trainers, textbook authors, reviewers and 
publishers, as an aid In the selection of materials for adult 
basic reading instruction. 
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ADULT RKAP1NG BEHAVIOR AND EGO-STAGE DEVEL- 
OPMENT: AN INQUIRY INTO READING MOTIVATION 

Order No. 7922817 

LEVENSON, Emll Morton, Ph.D. ThiNUnlverslty of Wiscoiw 
sln-Madlpon, 1979. 291pp. Supervisor: Professor Mur, 
fa ret E. Monroe 

Pu rgoga ' ' 

The purpose of this study was to examine the relationship 
between an Individual's reading behavior *M tho basic motiva- 
tion occasioned by. the person's attempts to resolve tensions' 
associated with his dealing with ego- stage developmental 
crises as theorized by Erik H. Erlkson. This relationship 
was stated In the following conjecture: 

AN INDIVIDUAL'S READING BEHAVIOR IS MOTIVATED 
BY IrtS EGO'S ATTEMPTS TO HANDLE EGO-STAGE 
CRISES, AND WILL RE IN ACCORD WITH THE DE- 
GREE OE SALIENCY OF HIS EGO-STAGE CRISES. 

The conjecture was tested by two singular propositions, (or inf- 
lated as hypotheses: 

L Al/ INDIVIDUAL'S SELF-REPORTED READING 
BEHAVIOR, WHEN CODED ACCORDING TO EGO- 
STAGE CATEGORIES, WILL BE ASSOCIATED WITH 
HIS SELF-REPORTED EGO-STAGE CONCERNS IN 
A POSITIVE LINEAR PK1.ATIONSHIP. 

\{. PSYCHOLOGICALLY MATURE INDIVIDUALS WILL 
SHOW HIGH LEVEL OF CONCERN WITH SELF- 
REPORTED READING BEHAVIOR CODED BY EGO- 
. STAGE CATEGORIES WHEN THAT READING BE- 
HAVIOR IS AT THE SAME SfAGE AS 'f HEIR PrtASi? 
SK^QIFIC EGO DEVELOPMENT CONCERNS. 

Method 

There were 45 male and female participants In the study, 
who ranged In age from the twenties to tho mld-scvcntles. 
Most participants werq well educated and belonged to tho 1 
middle-class. AH were readers. Self- report data on ego- 
stage concerns were collected by the Self-Dfescrlptlon Ques- 
tionnaire, developed by R' D. Boyd. Self- repent data on read- 
ing behavior as coded According to ego- stage categories were 
collected by tho Reading Behavior Inventory, developed by the 
Investigator. 

The test of the first hypothesis was accomplished by es- 
tablishing the Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient 
for each participant on the Utp measures. The frequency of 
the significant (at or beyond the .05 level) ana** the non- signifi- 
cant correlations was then.cxamlned by means of the Binomial 
Test. 

The second hypothesis was tested by means of the Bi- 
nomial Test^vhlch examined the frequency 6f JJlgh and Low 
concern scores for the 32 participants who were found to be 
y^hologlcally mature. Psychological maturity was defined 
a> congruence of the participant's chronological age and his 
ynafor ego-stage concern* as predicted by Erlkson's theory. 

Conclusions 



The findings of both hypotheses were significant beyond 
the .001 leveL This indicated support of the hypotheses and 
corroboration of the conjecture. On the basis of these'flnd- 
Ings, the following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Corroboration of the conjecture lends support to pre* 
vtous examinations of adult reading motivation and adult read- 
ing behavior that predicated a relationship between person- 
ality and reading behavior, with this conjecture group beyond 
the previous studies by providing. a cogent theoretical founda- 
tion for the relationship. _ % 



( L- 

2. A significant relationship was found to exist between 
self-roported ego-stage concerns and an Individual's self<- 
repoited reading tmhavlor as coded according to ego-stage 
categories, both on a global level, and for the Individual's 
phase-specific concerns, as predicted by the hypotheeo^ 

3. Corroboration of the conjecture provides for furtheT~~ 
examination of Erlkson's theory of ego development for addi- 
tional Insights Into the nature and dynamics of the Influence 
of ego development on reading, and. the concurrent Influences 
of reading on the resolution of ego- stage crises. 

4. The relationship was found to-exlst most strongly for 
psychologically mature Individuals, whereas psychologically 
Immature individuals, fat reasons unknown at this tln\e, do 
not demonstrate the relationship as stated In Hypothesis I at 
significant levels. 



VARIABLES AFFECTING THE READING PREFERENCES OF 
INSTITUTIONALIZED VERSUS NONINST ITUTIONALIZED 
RURAL OLDER ADULTS Order No, 7923060 

MURRAY, Martha Sadowskl, Ed.D. North Carolina State Uni- 
versity at Raleigh, 1979., 150pp. Supervisor: Malcolm 9. 
Knowles 

Tho purpose of this'descrlptlve study was to obtain, analyze, 
and compare data regarding tho reading preferences of lnstltu-' 
tlonalized versus »on Institutionalized rural older adalts. The 
persons studied were sixty-five years old or older, and were 
living in two separate and distinct residontlaHlfo-sty les, as 
exhibited by their place of residence at. the time of the study. 

The first group of 16 was a random sample, selected from 
the total population of 81 In the Medical Park Nursing Center 
In Mount Olive, Wayno County, North Carolina. The second 
group was a random sample of 13 selected from the total popu- 
lation of 63 In th^ Waynesborough House, an apartment building 
for the elderly* in Goldsboro, Wayne County, North Carolina. 

The study was focused on two major problems: 

1. The Identification of the reading needs and Interests of 
the rural elderly, and 

2. A determination as to tho relationship between the Iden- 
tified reading preferences and the resldentlal life-style 
of the respondents as either Institutionalized or nonln- * 
stltutionallzod rural older adults. 

The data wero collected by means of a structured Interview 
schedule adapted from Dr. Allen Tough's Interview Schedule 
for a Study o f Some Basic Character 1st lcs~~of Learnin g Proj- 
ects in Several Popula tions ("The 1970 Survey*), which was 
revised by Dr. Tough In October, 1975. 

Data were obtained concerning the respondents 1 age, educa- 
tional attainment, and reading preferences. The respondents' 
preferences in reading wdre analyzed on the basis of the inde- 
pendent variables of residential life-style, age and education. 
Each of these Independent variables was analyzed with respect 
to the dependent variables of Variety in Reading, Time- Spent 
Reading, Purposes for Reading, Use of Library Service and 
Restricted Reading. * 

T^e reading needs of Institutionalized rural older adults 
. w>re found to be somewhat different from the noninstitutlonal- 
lsed respondents: Reading to learn is found In the reading pur- 
poses of nonlnstltutlonalized rural older adults, but those who 
are institutionalized read mainly to pass the time. 

Both groups most often are restricted In reading because 
of vision problems, the unavailability of large print reading 
materials, or the preference for other activities! It Is the in- 
stitutionalized rural older adults whp are severely restricted 
because of lack of access to reading materials of their cholc*. 

An apparent*" assumed passivity" of the residents of the 
nursing Center seemed to be the reason for the center not hav- 
ing more reading materials available for these residents. This 
passivity seemed to be a learned behavior -, something that 
Is "caught* Jn the home and passed on to each entering resident 



From these Interviews, it would seem that the residential 
life-atylfe of rural older adults does affect rending preferences, 
moit drastically in thn#uoy ofgaining access to reading ma- 
Uriala W their choice. The active, lumlnsMtutlOmUl/od rural 
Older adults could satisfy their loading needs in a'yroactlve 
manner, while the often bed- ridden resldunta of the nursing 
center could only voice their needs and Into rests. 

Recommendations as to h,ow thv reading noods of these rural 
older adults could he met Included the use of a bookmobile to 
visit the nursing center; a t>ook cart tu visit room -to- room for 
the reeldonts confined to bed; the availability of targe print * 
.hooka, mainly light spiritual reading-; and a newsletter or neWfc- 
.papftr of Interest to rural older adults. « * 

V 



A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF TUTOR TRAINING PRACTICES 
PROCEDURES, AND MATERIALS IN AN ADU I ,T LITERACY 
PROGRAM UTILIZING VOLUNTEER TUTORS 

Order No. 7923139 

PULLING. Jane Higdon, Ed h. University of Georgia, 1979. 
29()pp. Supervisor: James A. Dinnan 

The purpose of this study was to a see; tain descriptive In- 
formation concerning current training and supervisory prac- 
•tices in an adult literacy 7 program which used the services of 
volunteer, non professional tutors, Information was collected 
from Right to Read Academies which operate under the direc- 
tion i4 the Right to Read Office^of the United States Office of 
Education. The following information was sought from tutors, * 
supervisors, and directors in these programs 

I X Descriptive data on students, volunteer tutors, super- 
visors, and program directors of Reading Academies. 



2. Information about organizational/managerial patterns 
of. programs which was pertinent to training and super 
vision of tutors. 



3. Information concerning the format of tutoring sessions. 

4. " Information about the structure of pre service and Irf- 

service training sessions for tutors. 

A 

5. The frequency of use artfl attitude toward methods used 
in tutor training sessions. 

6. Emphasis placed on specific content areas during pre- 
service tutor training and attitudes toward those content 
areas. 

7. Materials used for, training tutors. 

f. Couj^tfi of in-service training and attitude toward in- 
service tutors. 

9. Strategies employed In supervision of in-service tutors. 

Instruments designed by the investigator were used to- col- 
lect this information. These consisted of three questionnaires 
and two interview schedules. All Instruments were reviewed 
by the doctoral seminar in Reading Education, the researcher's 
doctoral .advisory committee, and a panel of expertstn adult 
literacy education. Questionnaires were sent by mall to all 
directors and a sample of supervisors and tutors. Follow-up 
Interviews were scheduled with a sample which Included both \ 
respondents and non- respondents to the questionnaires from 
these three groups. Responses from questionnaires were ana- 
lysed using analysis of variance and chi-square, Some ques- 
tionnaire items and all responses to Interviews were coded 
»nd reported in modes, percentages, and other simple, descrip- 
tive statistfc*. • 

A comparison of the results obtained from this investlgar 
tlon with the findings of previ6us f research lead the investi- 
gator to the following conclusions: 
* • * 

1, Tutor's age, race, sex, socioeconomic status, educa- 
tional background, and length of program participation, 
Ire characteristics unique to this respondent ,group and 
differing greatly from students. . * 



I. Directors differ^ from supervisors and tutors in age, . 
academic preparation, and years of experience. Direc- 
tors and supervisors were alike In their lack o( formal 
'academic preparation In admlnJstrht ion/supervision. 

* 3, The modal responses to questionnaire items indicated 

the following format was used for tutoring sessions. 
Tutors met with students for one hour, twice a week. 
Most tutors worked with one student and most tutoring 
sessions were hejd at the Reading Academy. r 

4. Tutor training most frequently took the form of "mini- 
workshops" from three to five hours In length. Ses- 
sions were held at the Reading Academy and total train- 
ing time was 11 hours or longer. 

There were significant differences between tutors and 
supervisors In their perception of pre-servlce training 
methods. However /the following training methods were 
rated highly by respondents: grou|S discussion, use of 
a tutor handbook, orientation to student mater ials, hand- 
outs, demonstration tca/hing, and role playing. 

6, The following content aAeas were rated highly by respon- 
dents: preparation of lesson plans, record keeping, 
teaching phonics, teaching comprehension skills, teach- 
ing functional literacy skills, psychology of the adult 
Illiterate, diagnosis, and correction. 

7. Most Academies reported using self-developed materi- 
als both to train tutors and to teach students. 

^ 8. Significant differences were found between tutors and 

supervisors and tutors and directors In their percep- 
tion of and attitude toward in-service training for tutors, 
Overall, however, the following ai;eas of in-service 
training were considered very helpful to tutors by re- 
spondents: group sharing of effective techniques or 
materials, introduction of new materials, review of spe- 
cific reading skills, evaluation of student progress, and 
evaluation of tutor progress. * 

*9. Each respondent group rated supervisory services, as 
good, however tutors differed significantly from super- 
A visors and directors In their perception of areas in 
which they needed assistance^ 

General and specific recommendations were made for the 
( improvement of practices of training and supervision of volun- 

teer turors^n Reading Academy programs, bas'ed on the find- 
ings of this study, 



THE VALIDITY X)F FOUR NON -TRADITIONAL MEASURES 
OF 'READING COMPREHENSION WITH COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE STUDENTS ^ Order No.- 7918830 

ROCCHIO, Daniel James, Ed.D. University of Missouri - Saint 
Louis, 1979. 228pp. * 

The major purpose of r thls investigation was to compare the 
difficulty, validity, ancl reliability of four non-tradltlonal read- 
ing comprehension measures, a traditional multiple -choice 
literal reading comprehension measure, and a standardized 
general reading achievement test. For this study, validity was 
determined by (a) a test's sensitivity to a gain in Information 
from pre -test to post -test as a result of reading a programmed 
•election and (b) correlating non-tradltlonal measures and tra- 
ditional measures. ^ 



t In order to carry out this Invest lg.it Ion, two sum pi oh were 
•elected froni freshmen and sophomore students .it Florissant 
Valley Community College. Oiu» sample wafl composed of 52 
students enrolled In four reading Improvement classes during 
the fall of 101h. A serond sample was composed of 55 students 
enrolled In the^iame rending Improvement classes during thO 
spring of I970r , 

firing the initial test session, each sample was first gWen 
a multiple -choice test of prior knowledge over the content of 
a programmed reading selection. The examiner then distrib- 
uted alternate forms of. the four noh-tradttlonal tests so that 
students were assigned randomly, throughout each Intact class, 
to take one of tfte four lion -traditional measures. 

Seven days later, the students completed the programmed 
reading selection related to the content of each lion -traditional 
test. . Students Hum rated their Individual reading compre- 
hension of the programmed reading*, took the same knowledge 
test administered In the first session and finally tuok the al- 
ternate form of the non-tradltlonal test administered previously. 

The results Indicated that (a) the two multiple -choice lexical 
cloze test algorithms produced tests of equal difficulty, reli- 
ability and validity and [b) thes^ twi lextral clo7.e tests were 
sensitive to Information gained while reading. 

It was concluded that the two multiple -choice lexical cloze 
algorithms will produc^a^Hfore reliable and consistent but 
not necessarily more valid measure of^spcclfle reading com- 
prehension than tint traditional teacher -made test. 



A META-ANALYSIS: THK RELATIONSHIP OF PROGRAM 
CONTENT AND OPERATION FACTORS TO MEASURED EF- 
FECTIVENKSS OK COLLEGE READING-STUDY PROGRAMS 
1 Order No. 7923975 

SANDERS, .Victoria, Alberta Hunter, Ed D. University of th$ . 
Pacific f4 1979. 314pp. Chairman: Dr. Heath Lowry 
* 

While rapid growth of reading- study programs on college^^^ 
and university campuses across tho UnKed States has oc- {. > 
curred* r wlthin the past few decades, this growth has frequently 
been characterized by diversity In methods, materials, content 
and operational practices. Some uncertainty as to the real 
value of such programs has also been reported In the litera- 
ture. The primary problem addressed in this study has been 
to Integrate the findings from the literature to determine if 
college and university programs generally were beneficial to . 
students participating in them, and^to inquire: (1) for what f\ 
groups such programs were designed, (2) what content and 
operational factors were identified, and (3) what relationships, 
If any, existed between content and operation factors and pro- 
gram effects. 

Extensive search procedures wero utilized to identify re- 
search reports and dissertations written between 1960-1977 
which met the research criteria and utilized adequate mea- 
sures of research control. Twenty-eight sjtudles described 
their data in useable statistical form relating the' mean gains 
between treatment and comparison groups in one or a combina- 
tion of the following five variables: changes in Reading Rate, 
in Comprehension, in Grade Point Average, in Vocabulary and 
in Study Habits. The Meta-Analysls comprised twenty-eight 
studies representing 6,046 students enrolled in four year col- 
lege or university reading- study programs or who served as 



/ 

* control groups/ An additional fifteen studies, representing 
1,165 students, reported program-effects in useable quanti- 
fiable form but did not use control groups In their investiga- 
tions. These were not hie hided In the Meta-Analysls font were 
analyzed and reported order. to compare their similarity of 
flndlngs^for hypothesis 2. Each study was exaniined for the 
reported inclusion of (1) j^lx content factors, (2) fifteen oper- 
ation factors, and (3) program effects. Serious problems in 
program reporting were identified. 

The following conclusions were drawn: 

1) College reading- study programs were found to Jiave statis- 
tically significant overall beneficial effects. On Die average 
the treated group 'mpan was .94 standard deviations above 
the control group mean on the composite of all outcome vari- 
ables. 

2) Treatment groups surpassed untreated groups on four of 
the five specific variables tested indicating that students who 
participated in college reading- study Instruction made. greater 
gains than non-participants In Reading Rate, in Comprehend 
slon, in Grade Point ^yej'ages and in Vocabulary measures. v 
Reading rfate gains* excelled all other variables examined, on 
th/c average moving treatecNitiidents to the 97th percentile over 
control groups without treatment. 

3) The majority of studies did not adequately describe content 
and operational factors to allow conclusive findings to be drawn 
for hypothesis four and five. The number of studies reporting 
complete program content and operation factors weri^small. 
Several significant correlations were obtained with those pro-- 
grams providing complete data. Nineteen tentative recom- 
mendations were made, at the conclusion of the statistical analy- 
sis, but these recommendations were neither totally supported 
'nor contradicted by the research. 
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YOUNG, Dixie Tb.,VEd.D Seattle University, 1979. 69pp. 
Chairperson: Drt Roy wihle- 

.. ; 7> Illiteracy is present in shocking proportions in every part 
- of the United Staled It is a serious problem because the in- 
ability to read and write prohibits individuals from fully par- 
ticipating in our society* 

The Mukilteo School District is located within Snohomish 
bounty in Washington state. In Snohomish-County there are 
/Wi, 000 persons over twenty-five years of age with eight Jrears 
or less of school completed a s verified by the 1970 census. 
There has been no literacy program in the Mukijteo School 
District available to adults needing literacy training. 

This project was conducted in an attempt to establish an 
adult literacy program in the Mukilteo School District Com- 
% munity Schools' Program, data were gathered in several ways. 
The survey Questionnaire method was usedjrto poll personnel 
in all W/ishihVon state districts with community schools' pro- 
frams to determine the existence, location and method of past, 
♦r present adult literacy programs conducted within commu- 
nity sfchools programs. Data concerning adult Uterap^ pro- 
grams were obtained from the Education Resources Informa- 
tion Center (ERIC) and data about adult literacy programs 
across the state and nation were collected from interviews 
With certain persons with responsibilities at the national, state 
and local levels of employment. ' * 

It was decided after the data were analyzed that two pro- 
grains were possible solutions to the original problem. These 
two programs are the Literacy Volunteers of Amef lea and th* 
Laubach Literacy Program. 

In the final analysis the Laubach Literacy program was 
chosen for the Mukilteo School District Community, Schools' 
Program because It was more readily avaliabl/and provided 
, greater ease of Implementation., • 
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